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Big Man in Congress: Kennedy, 

By ADAM CLYMER 


W HEN the legislative record of the 104th 
Congress is complete, the names of Repub- 
licans like Newt Gingrich, John Kasich, Bill 
Archer, Bob Livingston, Tom Bliley, Pete 
Domenici and Bob Dole will dominate it — along with 
that of a Democrat whom most of them have battled or 
disdained during their careers. 

Probably not since Senator Everett Dirksen and 
Representative William McCulloch provided a critical 
balance in getting civil rights bills passed in the 1960’s 
has any member of the Congressional minority influ- 
enced the agenda as much as Edward M. Kennedy has 
, this year. 

He led the effort to raise the Federal minimum 
wage and, allied with Senator Nancy Landon Kasse- 
baum, a Kansas Republican, pushed through legislation 
to help people take their health insurance coverage from 
job to job and limit pre-existing condition exclusions. 

But beyond that, he played what the Senate Minor- 
ity Leader Tom Daschle calls a dominant role in shaping 
the Democrats’ 1995 defenses on education and Medi- 
; care, successes that set the stage for this year’s occa- 
sional victories. “I don’t know anybody who contributed 
more,” Mr. Daschle said. 

The two bills he is identified with, along with serious 
spending cuts and legislation that the Republicans 
pushed through on welfare, telecommunications and 
farm price supports, have freed this Congress from the 
“do-nothing” label Mr. Daschle and others sought to 
hang on it. But after the 1994 Republican landslide, 
indeed even at the end of last year, no one would have 
bet that a Kennedy trademark would be anywhere on 
this Congress’s record. 

Not Just Hope 

Mr. Kennedy said last week that Aug. 2, the day the 
I minimum-wage and insurance bills were finally passed, 
was the most satisfying day of legislation in his 32 years 
in the Senate. “When you know that as a result of a 
legislative change people’s lives are going to be different, 
and for the better,” he said, “I think you have got 
! something very tangible.” Other important measures, he 
said, involved voting for “hope” — like the hope of ending 
discrimination or war. 

The road toward the statute books was very different 
for the two measures. Raising the minimum wage to $5.15 
from $4.25 over two years was essentially a partisan 
project. Agreement among Democrats was essential, and 
came about after Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Daschle scaled 
back a proposal calling for a rate of $5.75 (after three 
years) and regular cost-of-living adjustments. 

The route was straight ahead, battering the Republi- 
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cans with an issue that enjoys the support of four of five 
Americans, until Mr. Gingrich, and then Senate Majority 

and moreorn ^ 016 time had COme t0 give in 

h ® aIth insurance bill required bipartisan 
support. Here, Senator Kassebaum’s determination was 
even more critical than Mr. Kennedy’s. While disagree- 
WI ^ “n 1 on many issues. Senator Kasse- 
baum has worked with him toward many bipartisan 
agreements since the failed health care effort of 1994. 


Together, they focused on the issues that attracted most 
public support. Without her making clear to other Repub- 
licans, like Mr. Dole, “that it was a priority for her,” Mr. 
Kennedy said, “I think it would have been very, very 
difficult. It was difficult enough.” 

Before it was over, Mr. Kennedy not only had to deal 
with a familiar Senate moderate, but he also had to 
negotiate the end-game with Mr. Archer, a hard-bargain- 
ing House conservative whom he did not know at all. “He 
was a tough bargainer,” Mr. Archer said. “I feel like I am 
a tough bargainer, too. We resolved it, I think, as gentle- 

Some of that is experience in how the*Cbrigress 
really works, learned over a career in which'he pro- 




gressed from an effective free-lancer on many issues to 
the Senate’s dominant force on health legislation, and 
then civil rights and education. Ross Baker, a professor of 
political science at Rutgers University, said of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “I guess that what is so astonishing is the period of 
history that this man fills — from the Senate of Ev 
Dirksen and Jim Eastland to the Senate of Paul Well- 
stone and Rick Santorum. 

“It’s not just occupying a seat — but to have had an 
influence to varying degrees on important aspects of 
: public policy over nearly 40 years ranks with the Henry 
Clays and Daniel Websters.” 

But Senator Kennedy’s latest successes also result 
from more recent activity that softened up the Republi- 


can majorities and left them feeling they needed to enact 
some legislation if they were going to be re-elected. Mr. 
Kennedy, whose hard-won campaign for re-election in 
Massachusetts two years ago had stressed simple Demo- 
cratic themes like jobs and health care and education, 
played a major role in that party effort. As Democrats 
awoke from a sense of hurt and bewilderment over the 
1994 results, he urged them to make an issue out of 
education and Medicare. 

Mr Daschle recalls his constant presence: “I want- 
ed everybody to feel engaged in the process. But il 
seemed like virtually the consistent figure in every task 
force at every meeting was Ted Kennedy. He was reall) 
like this enthusiastic freshman looking for more work.” 




